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WOOING AND THE WOOED' 



By Karl P. Harrington 
Wesleyan University 



The tender passion, in the superabundant novelistic writing 
of the present age, plays a more important r61e than ever before 
in the history of literature. Among the infinite variations of 
presenting the course of true love, modern authors are naturally 
driven, in their search for something not too trite, occasionally, 
to the outri. Yet even so, except in isolated cases, while "Barkis 
may be willin'," we do not often find her wooing her future husband 
in any open and definite manner. 

The situation is notably different in ancient Uterature. On the 
one hand, wooing by men cuts a very small figure, comparatively 
speaking; and, on the other, goddesses, heroines, and mortal 
women are continually represented as ardently pursuing and 
capturing the men of whom they are enamored. To the social 
systems of Athens and of Rome we must attribute this paucity 
of description of the pure young love of youth for maiden which 
forms so large a part of our modern literary material. Marriages 
were arranged by the parents, regardless of previous indications 
of affection between what we should now consider the "high 
contracting parties." It is not then so remarkable that the word- 
pictures of love painted for us by classical writers are rather those 
of that love which according to the laws of human nature tends 
to break the artificial rules and conventional methods of a false 
theory of family life. As the result we are constantly met by 
prosaic lovers in the realm of the good and the great, while passion 
is ever asserting itself in the gallant youth or the beauteous damsel, 
to break the bonds of conventionality and give free rein to love. 
The comedy of society treats of forbidden love at Athens; the 
great group of Roman elegists magnifies the fickle favors of a few 
fair coquettes; but we know not how either Menelaus or Paris 
wooed the most beautiful of all women; and, when Aeneas arrives 

' Read before the last meeting of the New England Classical Association. 
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in Carthage, it is the widow Dido that makes all the advances 
and suffers most in the tragic denouement. When Jove courts 
Alcmena we know nothing of it until it is a fait accompli. It is 
perhaps not surprising that the Astarte-Aphrodite- Venus goddess 
of mythology should woo her Adonis as ardently and openly as 
her devotees in the garden of Daphne sought their mates; but one 
needs to look beneath the surface to understand why the chaste 
Diana must also seek her handsome Endjonion. 

If we go back to ancient Hebrew literature, the prettiest love 
story is that of Ruth, the Moabitess, ancestress of David, whose 
kinsman had not undertaken to fulfill the law of the Levirate 
marriage. She accordingly, under the direction of her mother-in- 
law, Naomi, made careful plans to secure as a husband her rich 
kinsman Boaz. The whole proceeding was a wise and virtuous 
one. Ruth first shows herself a modest and industrious yotmg 
widow. Then at the psychological moment, when Boaz was in 
his best humor, she is discovered at his feet in the threshing floor 
at midnight, and begs his protection. His heart is warmed, and 
he promises to perform a kinsman's duty, which promise he gallantly 
keeps. Boaz is a gentleman of the old Hebrew school. "And now, 
my daughter," he says, "fear not; I will do to thee all that thou 
requirest: for all the city of my people doth know that thou ar 
a virtuous woman." 

When the wily Odysseus returns to Ithaca after his tedious 
wanderings and delays, he finds a group of noble suitors laying 
siege to Penelope and her kingdom— it were truer to say, to her 
kingdom and Penelope! The suitors plot the ruin of Telemachus, 
and of Odysseus, in turn. They eat, drink, and are merry at the 
expense of their unwilling hostess. They make speeches to each 
other, and even to the faithful queen. They do everything, these 
suitors, but sue. It is the loaves and fishes they want, apparently, 
and we search ia vain for tender avowals to Penelope herself. 
Then all with speed succinct the victims slay: 
With sheep and shaggy goats the porkers bled, 
And the proud steer was on the marble spread. 
With fire prepared, they deal the morsels round, 
Wine, rosy-bright, the brimming goblets crowned 
By sage Eumaeus borne; the purple tide 
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Melanthius ftom an ample jar supplied: 
High canisters of bread PhUaetius placed; 
And eager all devour the rich repast.' 

Thus these suitors carry on their campaign; they will eat Penelope 
out of house and home, if possible, and compel her to choose a new 
husband in order to save what is left out of the wreck. But it is 
not that Homer lacks interest in the tender passion or the genius 
to portray its progress and effects. When Hermes announces to 
Calypso that she must let Odysseus go, she thus confesses not only 
her own love, but also that of many another "eternal feminine," 
for mortal man: 

Ungracious gods! with spite and envy cursed! 

Still to your own etherial race the worst! 

Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 

And love, the only sweet of life, destroy. 

Did ever goddess by her charms engage 

A favor'd mortal, and not feel your rage ? 

So when Aurora sought Orion's love, 

Her joys disturbed your blissful hours above, 

Till, in Ortygia, Dian's wing6d dart 

Had pierced the hapless hunter to the heart. 

So when the covert of the thrice-ear'd field 

Saw stately Ceres to her passion yield, 

Scarce could lasion taste her heavenly charms, 

But Jove's swift lightning scorch'd him in her arms. 

And it is now my turn, ye mighty powers! 

Am I the envy of your blissful bowers ? 

And, a little later, though she has tried to bow to the decree of 
Jove, the woman in her triumphs for the moment, and she is thus 
helplessly driven on to one more artful attempt to woo him back : 

A willing goddess, and immortal life, 

Might banish from thy mind an absent wife. 

Am I inferior to a mortal dame ? 

Less soft my feature, less august my frame ? 

Or shall the daughters of mankind compare 

Their earth-born beauties with the heavenly fair ? 

When the hero encounters Circe, and resists her arts, it is with 
' Pope. Here and elsewhere in this paper familiar versions have been used. 
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flattery (the usual weapon of the male wooer) that the enchantress 
presses her suit: 

Amazing strength, these poisons to sustain! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain 

Ulj^ses, Oh! thy threatening fury cease, 

Sheathe thy bright sword, and join our hands in peace! 

Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine, 

And love, and love-born confidence be thine. 

When at length the hero has regained Ithaca, and disposed of the 
suitors, he is far from happy in his revelation of himself to Penelope. 
Convinced at length of his identity, she reveals the "woman's 
heart": 

The tears poured down amain: and O (she cries) 
Let not against thy spouse thine anger rise! 
O versed in every turn of human art, 
Forgive the weakness of a woman's heart! 

It is difficult to resist the thought that apparently the one "turn 
of human art" in which the hero was not well versed was the art 
of wooing. Had he merely breathed softly in her ear the one 
word, "Penelope," it is easy to imagine a very different and more 
speedy recognition. But the ponderous dignity of the hero hardly 
comports with tenderness, and his clumsy approach renews the 
familiar situation — again it is the man that is really wooed and 
won by the woman. 

How much Vergil knew about love at first hand we may only 
conjecture. To his gentle soul it should certainly have been 
familiar in all its aspects. Witness his knowledge of the con- 
ventional methods of rehearsing love in his time, his languishing 
shepherds, his Gallus and Lycoris, his Orpheus and Eurydice. Yet 
when he tackles heroic poetry, his hero must be like Odysseus, 
the victim of Fate, destined to reach a certain goal, no matter how 
many hearts he breaks en route, never declaring his own love for 
any woman (except his regret that he had let Creusa be lost as he 
stalked ahead out of burning Troy), but compelled to listen to 
passionate declarations from the Carthaginian queen whose 
infatuation for him eventuates in her tragic death as he sails away 
to other shores. The widow, who fancies that her heart was now 
as marble to male fascinations, suddenly awakes, on the arrival 
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of the handsome, princely, and long-suffering stranger, to the 
consciousness of a burning passion, which she artfully reveals to 
sister Anna, and proceeds to gratify, if possible. She seeks divine 
favor for the match, and undertakes to entangle the hero. She 
conducts him all over town and shows him the fine city he would 
enjoy as royal consort. She starts to declare herself, but checks 
the impulse for the nonce. She flatters the guest by requesting 
him to repeat the description of his perils and adventures. They 
plan a hunting party. Everybody waits while the queen prinks; 
and when at length she emerges to view to go hunting, she is 
wearing an embroidered purple robe, her hair is fastened with a 
gold clasp, her gown belted with a gold buckle, and she carries 
her hunting arrows in a gold quiver! The gods hasten on their 
plans; and when Aeneas and Dido have in a cave taken refuge 
from a sudden shower, the hunt, for the queen at least, appears 
to be a success, and her view henceforth is that they are man and 
wife. Aeneas accepts the situation without visible enthusiasm, 
ready, if so it be, to understand this as the divine decree; but 
when the heavenly messenger arrives to tell him curtly to "sail," 
he is thrown into consternation, not because, so far as we can 
observe, he harbors any regrets due to love of his own for Dido, but 
because he fears the effect when her great love should be so rudely 
jarred. Poor Aeneas is destined, even now, not to woo Lavinia, 
but to have her hand thrust upon him by her father Latinus. 

The heroines Adriadne and Medea cut a considerable figure in 
classic myth and literature, and doubtless deserve our sympathy for 
suffering such heart-rending desertion at the hands of their respec- 
tive mates. But we may not forget that the term "mate" here 
has a double signification. For it was the fair lady in each case 
who was the real captain of the expedition as it sailed away in 
the form of an elopement! Of course in various other respects 
Ariadne is a replica of Medea, besides the fact that both Jason 
and Theseus were ardently wooed by the ladies in question. Each 
beauty was a king's daughter. Each was smitten by the sight of 
the heroic bearing of the stranger arriving from over-seas. Each 
helped the handsome adventurer to kill one of her relatives. Each 
sailed away with the object of her admiration, fleeing a father's 
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vengeance. Each was abandoned in due time, and expressed 
herself in no iincertain terms of execration about her lost husband. 
Each was comforted with another husband, and rode away in 
miraculous and spectacular glory. After Medea has rehearsed to 
Jason the depth of her sacrifice for him, Seneca puts into her mouth 
this plaintive summary of her devotion: 

All this I did for thee. 
In quest of thine advantage have I quite forgot mine own. 

But the poltroon Jason seeks one way of escape after another, 
exemplifying all sorts of cowardice, but never once lisping a syllable 
of love, and concluding his lame defence by urging her to "curb" 
her "too impetuous heart," and be resigned to her fate. As for 
Ariadne, Catullus makes her plight no more vivid than how she 
became involved in it: "Him when the damsel beheld with eager 
eye, the princess, whom her chaste couch breathing sweet odors 
still nursed in her mother's soft embrace, like myrtles which spring 
by the streams of Eurotas, or the flowers of varied hue which the 
breath of spring draws forth, she turned not her burning eyes 
away from him, till she had caught fire in all her heart deep within, 
and glowed all flame in all her inmost marrow." But no sooner 
have the eloping pair fairly halted on the island of Dia, than the 
object of all this maddening affection forsook her "with forgetful 
mind," as the poet expresses it. 

As soon as she discovers this abandonment of her, the lady 
indeed charges him with perjury and faithlessness. "Not such," 
she exclaims, "were the promises thou gavest me once with winning 
voice." But we have no lisp of such promises recorded, nor hint 
of advances by Theseus. Rather is the emphasis still sustained 
upon her desire to throw herself at his feet. "If thou hadst no 
mind to wed with me," she pleads, "for dread of the harsh bidding 
of thy stem father, yet thou could'st have led me into thy dwellings 
to serve thee as a slave with labor of love, laving thy white feet 
with liquid water, or with purple coverlet spreading thy bed." 
Not that Catullus lacked the temperament or the courage to 
picture a real wooing! Recall his charming little poetic vignette 
of the mutual ardor of Septimius and his Acme! 
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Once only does the bachelor Horace sketch for us a somewhat 
similar scene, where Lydia and her lover in a gem of a dialogue 
prove again the truth of the ancient saw, "a lover's quarrel is the 
cementing of love." But Horace never sounds the depths of his 
own love, at least before an audience. He has apparently had 
some bitter experience, enough to make him inclined to cynicism 
about the handsome girls that would set their trap for him. He 
is thankful to have escaped, like a ship-wrecked mariner, with 
even his life from the coquettish golden-haired Pyrrha. 

Naturally the erotic elegy of the tender Tibullus, the ardent 
Propertius, and the sophisticated Ovid, exhibits many phases of 
love, and often lifts full high the curtain before its grosser side. 
The fickle, and too often, avaricious fascinators of these young 
spendthrifts are offered, in many forms and with oft -repeated 
pleadings, an idolizing devotion of which they are little worthy. 
Tibullus cannot endure the thought that any fair one's eloquent 
eyes should be disfigured with weeping for him. Though Propertius 
praises unstintedly the beauty of his Cynthia, prays her back from 
the jaws of death, and repeatedly offers her such fidelity as any 
woman might crave, his conclusion is, "One woman were a host 
of ills for any man"; and he marshals many notorious examples 
in the attempt to show that woman is unconscionable in the pursuit, 
through whatever obstacle, of the object of her desire— Pasiphae, 
Tyro, Scylla, Medea, and the rest of the naughty crew. Even 
after her rejection and death, her shade, he dreams, would woo 
him back; and as he creates the new type of aetiological elegy, it 
is through the form of the Tarpeia legend in which that unhappy 
damsel courts the handsome prince Tatius. 

As for Sulpicia, the one notable female figure in Roman litera- 
ture, her wooing of Cerinthus is as frank and direct as any masculine 
lover could employ, and her one apology is that in a moment of 
weakness she had tried to disguise the passion that flamed within 
her breast! 

The various vmhappy heroines whom in their loneliness Ovid 

represents in the Heroides as speaking their deep love to their 

lovers or husbands, or those who they would were lovers or 

husbands, run the gamut, from marital fidelity of devotion, to 

he shamelessly incestuous wooing of Phaedra. 
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Poor Lucretius, whose intense passion for his fellow-men was 
cut short, if we might believe tradition, by a love-philtre, sees 
naught in love but fortuitous concourses of atoms. Scarcely less 
material in the love of the early romancers, Petronius and Apuleius. 
The Greek romances of Theagenes and Chariclea and of Clitopho 
and Leucippe, with their oriental prolixity of amorousness, and even 
the relatively pretty story of Daphnis and Chloe, portray the most 
obstreperous wooing by various women. And one who should 
take time to dabble in the novelettes of the middle ages would 
find that the tj^e of story related of the notorious "widow of 
Ephesus" is sufficiently in evidence. 

As early as the third century, however, we find as dainty a bit 
of feminine wooing as one could seek, where maidenly modesty is 
combined with a complete loss of the girl's heart to a worthy, but 
unconscious hero, and the working out of the plot is in no way 
offensive to modern taste, in the History of ApoUonius, King of 
Tyre. A strange m61ange, indeed, is this "history" in which some 
of the more disagreeable episodes of a pagan type are detailed side 
by side with indications of Christian influence, and with other 
episodes of the utmost nobility, including many and obvious 
parallels to the Aeneid, all told with a simplicity of style and a rapid 
course of events that recommended it to other connoisseurs of good 
Uterature besides Shakespeare, who used it so largely in his Pericles. 
When ApoUonius takes to the princess the bids of the three suitors 
for her hand, and she finds not among them the name she would 
have found, she looks up at her teacher and inquires, "Aren't 
you sorry, sir, that I am to wed?" "Oh no!" said ApoUonius, 
"but I congratulate you that now, being weU equipped in learning 
through my instruction and the will of God, you may marry the 
man of your choice." And as the girl replies, "Sir, were you 
in love, you would be particularly sorry about your instruction," 
who can help recalUng LongfeUow's Miles Standish, and Priscilla's 
artless inquiry? — "Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" 
And when, at length, after the whole pretty story of the dawning 
upon the imconscious and blushing ApoUonius that it is he himself 
whom the maiden adores, and the king concludes his explanation 
with the words, "So, Master ApoUonius, I pray you, do not disdain 
my daughter's hand!" the astonished prince can make only the 
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not over-gallant response, "Thy will and God's be done!" It is 
the old story of a woman's heart winning a stupid, speechless, man. 

"Drive out nature with a pitch-fork, yet will she ever return," 
sings Horace. If artificial conditions of society would hem in the 
human heart, it will break the bars of convention. Nature was, 
even in the Middle Ages, reasserting herself. In the epic of 
Waltharius, when the hero returns from battle to the palace where 
he and the princess whose hand had years before been promised 
him were both now captives of a foreign king, the love scene in 
which both lovers discover their hearts and pledge their mutual 
faith is "as a jewel of gold in a swine's snout" amidst the ruck of 
killing and blood-letting that dominates the poem as a whole. 
And, as usual, "the eternal feminine" has the best of the argument, 
and wins our unqualified admiration. After a little preliminary 
word-fencing, Waltharius exclaims, "No mortal is here except us 
two: if I knew you were ready to open your heart to me, and with 
all caution to keep faith in everything, I would fain disclose to 
you the secrets of my soul." 'Then at last the maiden, falling at 
the knees of the hero, spoke forth: "Eagerly, my lord, will I follow, 
to whatsoever thou mayest call me, nor would I prefer anything 
to thy sweet will." "Our exile do I loathe," he replied, "and oft 
bethink me of the land of our fathers, which we have left; and 
so I eagerly desire to hasten flight in secret. Long since perchance 
had I been able thus to do, were it not for my sadness at the thought 
of Hildegunde tarrying alone." Then from her very soul did the 
darling girl speak these feeling words: "Your wish is mine; this 
only is my own ardent longing. Let my lord command, be its 
omen good or ill, I am ready, for love of him, with all my heart to 
suffer what may come." ' 

Although this a work of about the tenth century, here we 
begin once more to stand on modern ground, and "Love 
Triumphant" shines again untarnished. 



